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THE BALLAD OF THE THREE SONS 


RICH man is a man 

With tall sons by his side, 
Lads long enough of limb to take 
A corn-field at a stride! 


A man with full-grown sons 

Should be watchful, he should keep 

Bright and burning to protect them— 

Lads grow tired . . . they must sleep. . . . 


As a mother at her breast 

Holds the nursing infant’s life, 

He should trust them to no neighbor, 
Nor his own God, nor his wife. 
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My wife bore me two sons— 

I held my head high; t 
Knowing my sons would live for me 
When I should come to die. . 


My wife she bore a third, 
But the third was torture-limbed— 
Not like the two whose trunks were straight 

As trees, and neatly trimmed! ' 


Orrin and John were keen, 
But ’twas the Lord’s grim pleasure, 
In weighing out a mind for him, 
To give poor Clyde half measure, 


And so dilute our healthy stock. 
Eyes vacant as his wit, 

He lived a feeble useless fool; 
*T was pain to see him sit, 


Dull, in his mother’s kitchen 

Beside her chimney nook. 

Though years went past he could not tell ‘ 
The letters in a book, 


But loved the common meadow flowers, 

And he would finger these 

Until they wilted in his hand 

Between his crooked knees; } 
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Amanda Benjamin Hall 


And had strange fancy for the birds, 
And notionally kept 

A little winter sparrow once— 

And when it died he wept. .. . 


But though the fibre of his wits 
Was poor and loosely woven, 
His mother taught him tirelessly 
While the bread was in the oven, 


Giving him all her love, 

With scarcely thought for others. 

It almost seemed that she begrudged 
The hale health of his brothers, 


And hated those who pitied her, 
Intending to be kind. 

Though only she could find the way 
Through turnings of his mind, 


She held him as her one ewe lamb, 
This creature hardly human, 

Because he stayed at home with her— 
May God forgive the woman! 


She said, “Of all the sons I’ve reared 
I’ve but one loving son; 

The others went too soon from me— 
*T was run, run, run, 
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“As little tads, and when they grew 
And were too old for play, 

Their father set his hands on them 
And bore them both away. 


“Now Orrin and John grow soft in spring 
As the down of the plssywillow, 

And soon the mother’ll be forgot 

For a wife’s head on the pillow! 


“But gentle Clyde will stay with me, 
Long in his kitchen seat, 

And I will pour his drink for him, 
And I will cut his meat. . . .” 


A woman’s ravings! Peace to her— 
I had my goodly yield, 

My lovely sons who laughed all day 
And sweated in the field. 


Broad backs bent until they straightened, 
Dripping and immense; 

They had cheerful hands for milking 

Or for making fence. 


They knew sheep and how to cross them 
With the proper choice of rams. 

In the lonely nights of April, 

When the ewes would drop their lambs, 
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Amanda Benjamin Hall 


They were skilful; at the shearing 
Cool to calm the frightened beast 
Till, as naked as a baby 

Out of blanket, it was fleeced! 


And the same way with our cattle, 
Working hard and nothing halving. 
O my wise sons, O my helpers, 
How I miss you at the calving! 


Sweet as cider from the mill, 
But strong as cider aged, 

Ever hearty and unbeaten 

In the battles that they waged, 


They could set maids’ hearts aflutter 
At the yearly county fair; 

And folk did not mean our oxen 

When they whispered, “What a pair!” 


Beautiful as grain at harvest 

Were my gallant reapers! 

Night fell suddenly upon them— 
They were heavy sleepers. 

Safe and sound I left them, 
Coming dark, to go 

To the town for early market 

In the morning. You should know 
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That their bed was in the attic 

Of the house long built, 

Where they lay beneath the rafter 

And their grandmother’s patched quilt. 


It was autumn, nearing winter, 
And the ground all hoary. 
Crazy Clyde was resting ill 

In the second storey, 


Plagued by some dim recollection 

Of a mischief he had done 

Late that evening, with two live coals 
He had lifted just for fun 


From the stove, his mother busy 
With the dishes, till she turned 
And helped him hobble up to bed, 
Unknowing that they burned 


Like two red eyes into the floor. 

Hours later she awoke: 

The moon shone, but the room was grey 
And ghostly with the smoke, 


As if a monstrous spider wove 

A web. She saw it growing. 

She says she heard a horrid sound 
That was the north wind blowing. . . . 
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And then, God help her, her one thought 
And only living dread 

Was for the idiot who slept 

Close by in his small bed! 


She roused him. When she had him up 
Her frenzy made him shudder. 

He fought her. She’d no way to steer 
That brain without a rudder. 


Resisting with a stubborn will 
What she would have him do, 
He feared and knew not what he feared: 
She beat him black and blue, 


And anger made her over-strong 
And terror made her wise— 

If once she had him on the floor 
The cripple could not rise. . . 


And so she schemed to save the thing 
She should have left to die. 

My sons lay dreaming overhead— 
The house was high, 

And very old and dry... . 


The flames climbed upward step by step 
As she went down the stair— 

A lioness with her strange whelp 
Dangling by the hair, 
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A worthless pulp of flesh and blood, 
Torn as in a rack; 

And when she dragged him through the door ) 
He fought her to go back! 


She tore her night-gown into strips 
And, naked to the skin, 

She tied him to an orchard tree. 
Then her lamenting din 


Ascended with the fire until 

It reached the two above, 

The luckless sleepers in their bed— 

Her afterthought of love! 


The winding stair was like a flue, } 
And deeper than a well, 

When down they plunged through smoke and flame 

As spirits do to hell. . . . 


Next morning nothing much remained 

To mark that midnight revel, 

The pickets smoking in the gate, } 
The ground level... . 


My wife she met me in the road, 
She wrung her hands and raved. 
I had two golden sons and great— 
I saw what she had saved 
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To be my son for all my days, 

My heavy heart to cumber 

In this rough hut we call our home. 
A man needs more than lumber, 


Mortar and tiles to build a house— 
He needs his warm hopes too! 

The half-wit fills his mother’s days 
Just as he used to do— 


For fatherhood and motherhood 

Are separate strange things. . 

My wife she tends the lad she saved, 
And when he smiles, she sings. 


My wife cries, “Shame on your hard heart, 
And you his lawful sire!” 

I answer her, “I had two sons— 

They perished in the fire.” 


The mother’s love is for the weak 
She cannot hope to cure, 

But the father’s love is for the strong 
Who make his stock endure. 


I had two lovely sons, 

I was a man endowed; 

But the sun will rise tomorrow 
And find my fields unplowed. 
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The sun will rise tomorrow 

And peer in at the door, 

And I will tell him that my lads 
Were never late before. . . . 


I'll tell him by this time last year 
The plowing had been done. 
My wife she has a living child 


But I have none. 
Amanda Benjamin Hall 
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FROM A SHIP’S LOG 


SQUALLS OF RAIN 


This is not loneliness when we can share 

The very foam that beauty breaks into 

If the wave leans too far, when all we do 
Brings us the same delight, the same despair. 
Though we are lost like music, and the air 
Forgets us, we were music once. I knew 

Just now your voice again, I saw with you 
The storm run down a darkenin glilac stair. 

It is all ours . . . this broken ocean is ours, 
The squalls of rain on my side, trailing squalls; 
The tawny-ankled Cornish cliffs on yours, 
Your thin mauve cloud, your cloudy-pale sand-flowers 
Below Tintagel’s epic of old walls. 

We are not lonely while a dream endures. 


ROUGH SEA 


Suddenly into my eyes a smoke 
Of rainbows, when the tall seas broke 
And braided crest with crest to climb 
Up toward the sky another time 
And drop the ship like ballast down! 


The morning like a bubble blown 
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Out of the sun, this sevenfold 
Color has borrowed for its own. 


The light is strange. The light is gold. 
Something has happened to the light. 

The lone gull is no longer white, } 
But amber and warm ivory. | 
Something has happened to the sea. 


OCCASIONAL MIST 


No, I think I shall not find 

What my heart keeps calling for 

Past the thrust and grapple of mind— 
Something bitter and enduring, 
Sharp and strange as at the core 
Fruit that is arrogant and wild. F 
I was never fortune’s child, ; 
Heard no tender reassuring 
Voices woven into wind. 

I have made friends with loneliness, i 
I have held hunger to my side— 

Out of anger, out of pride, 

Not because I was resigned. 

Love is legendary; less 

Than an echo, than the laughter 

Lost when Daphne turned a tree. 
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What my heart keeps following after 
Would be more like music heard 
After silence. It would be 
Wonder and a broken word; 
Not the indeterminate song 
Droning in the shell so long, 
Going on because it must, 

But the fury of the sea 
Grinding shells into a dust. 


STRONG BREEZE 


The wind has freshened. 
The sea’s in flower. 
The moon looks out of 
Her porcelain tower, 
Though the sun will not be gone for an hour. 


Try not to take it as a matter of course. 
This is no moorland of heather and gorse; 
This is no pasture for ponies or cows. 
We’ve an acre of froth about our bows 


Grace Hazard Conkling 


Come, Piers Ploughman, look out of your house! 


Grace Hazard Conkling 
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SIX LYRICS 


HOROSCOPE 


It is a little late to stay, 
A little soon to go— 

I never choose the happy time, 
My stars I do not know. 


On any road I take, 
My mind runs far ahead, 

And back again before the goal— 
And all desire is dead. 


Before I find the word, 
The need itself is flown— 

I never am so much in love 
As when I am alone. 


Whatever star I follow, 
Either too swift or slow, 
It is a little late to stay, 
A little soon to go. 


ANOTHER SPRING 


Will the time never come 

When I shall be cold to spring? 
Each year I tremble to see 
Apple-blossoms shed; 
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Alice Corbin 


And my heart, like a girl’s 
That is new to love, 
Shakes with the petals that fall and blind me. 
Oh, I wish I were dead, 
And my head 
Buried too deep for the spring to find me! 


THE WOOD 


I walked through that wood where the winds were 
Warm as from a prairie heated by the sun, 

And thought that I should fall and be buried 

There in the heaped fragrance of pine-cone and sun. 
But the wind turned, and my mind changed 

And I became a sea whereon waves ran 

Over another sea like iron or glass, 

Through which I saw that wood where the winds were 
Warm with the pine-scent and sun-steamed grass. 


FLAME 


Why, when he was not strange to me 
Or different from any other man, 
Should suddenly a flame spring up 
About him as he ran— 

As if a tree within a tree 

Had struck up from the root, 

And little flames instead of leaves 
Were bearing fiery fruit? 
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LOSS 





Though you still live, and I am not a shade; 
But I am cold, and on my heart a breath 

Of icy distance cuts me like a blade. 

You are so little to me that I turn 

Unmoved and deaf to the echo of your voice, 
Though once in truth the very sound could burn 


Yes, I have gone as far from you as death, | 
Into my veins like fire—I had no choice. | 


What has become then of the love I knew? 
Was it a shadow from a greater sun? 

And now the sun is gone, and in its path 

The flame is lacking that has warmed us two; 
As if a day that blazed to noon were done, 
Chilled by the wind of some malicious wrath. 


——E 


SONG 


Take the moment as it flies, 
And do not ask to know 

If love that builds beyond the hour 
Would have more to show. 


—E = 


Love that is compact of thought 
Is a snare and a cheat; 
Love that builds on dream and pride 
Builds its own defeat. 
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Love that thinks to hold and save 
Wins a beggar’s grave— 

Love that wastes its starry heaven 
Has the heaven it gave. 


IN LIFE’S ATTIC 


Last night I climbed— 
So wistfully !— 

The dusty stairs 

Of memory; 


Old cast-off dreams 
Ransacked again, 
And found them tied 
With threads of pain: 


A rose-splashed hour, 
Youth’s shimmering wings, 
A flame of song— 

Gray broken things. 


A little heap 

Kept through the years, 
And darkly stained 
With old, old tears. 


Alice Corbin 


Alice Corbin 


Ellinor L. Norcross 
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THREE POEMS 


THE FOOLS 


First Fool. Come, friend, 


Let us beat the golden plate of words 

A thousand times with a round-headed hammer, 
Until it is dented into a thousand little cups 
That will catch ideas, 

That will reflect the thoughts of all men 

Like the sun in pools of water. 

Let us have a little sun in each hollow. 


Second Fool. We must color the thoughts 


With the sweets of life, 


Until all men shall trade shiny round money for them, 


Not knowing they buy their own ideas. 
Then shall we bury our wealth 
Quickly in the beams of the moon. 


SHE IS LIKE 


She is like the perfume of violets 
Blown against a green silk curtain. 
She is like spring water 

Running over moss-covered rocks 
Under the stretched needles of pines. 
She is like apple-blossoms. 
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Dana Hill 


Her skin is as soft and cool 

As a water-lily petal an hour after sunset. 
She is like what is finer, 

More delicate than any of these things— 
She is like herself. 


TEMPTATION 


* 


I sat on the terrace 

Watching you walk away 

Among the long shadows. 

I saw a little you 

Climb over the gate 

On the edge of the grain field, 

Climb for a second 

Into the sun’s rose-colored rays, 

And disappear suddenly 

Behind the smoky fir-trees. 

A cool breeze, 

That had been hiding in the dampness, 

Poured itself through the shade-trees, hissing. 

Evening floated down 

Like fine blue dust. 

Softly the stars drilled 

Through the gray-green sky 

And were dimmed by a great red moon. 

My way was opposite. ss 
Dana Hill 
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COLD TRAGEDY 


FLORENCE 





How this old terrace of mellow creamy stone 
Grows warm in the noontide sun of Italy! 
I sit alone | 
And dream a piteous dream of ecstasy 
And suddenly wake . . . : 
In that raw town by a Canadian lake! 

Does she pause now to watch the falling snow? 


Before me stretch the olive trees that glow 
With a soft silvery radiance; far below 

The towers of Florence rise, like tall carved flowers. 

Ah, I know well she does not count her hours! } 
Hers swiftly pass from dawn to candlelight . . . 

She has the sun-filled day . . . I, but the night. 


VENICE 


Dense violet sky of sparkling stars above, 
And all around | 
The soft mysterious stirring of dark velvet water 
That makes no sound. 

And here in the old Square 

Life! . . . surging, swaying, sparkling everywhere, 

As if it held at arm’s-length waiting there 

The sky and water, and their mysteries. 

But near me at a little table alone 
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Louise Morey Bowman 


A red-haired black-eyed woman broods and waits, 
Gazing across the empty cups and plates. 

Her bright hair makes a glory in the light, 

But her dark eyes, unseeing, bring the night 

Too near! 


ROME 


So .. . only the little things are left to me— 
Cold comforts they! . . . Beauty my only home. 
Drifting of almond bloom . . . grey ruins of Rome . . 
The Italian sun that makes these old stones warm . . . 
Lilt of old poems . . . sight of a girlish form... 
Gay little laughter . . . moon through the cypress trees: 
I occupy myself quite well with these. 

Louise Morey Bowman 


RONSARD 
September 11th, 1524—December 27th, 1585 


Four hundred urgent springs and ripened summers, 
Four hundred winters sharp beneath the moon: 

And still your delicate and moulded tune, 

Like wind-carved waters, through your land of France 
Runs in a singing dance, 

Over whose waves the insect pipes and drummers 

Die in an afternoon. 


Miriam Allen deFord 
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TWO POEMS 


ANALOGY 


She has gone mad?... 
Ophelia’s madness was a whimsy dream 
Like the out-doors she loved. Sweet spicy herbs and daisy 
bands 
Concealed it well, as willow shadows veiled the fatal 
stream; 
And little songs adorned it, soft like veins upon still hands. 


And Hamlet’s half-feigned madness was a chisel, cold and 
bare, 

Chipping his marble saneness, and in lessening giving 
more, 

Just as the sunlight, cutting through the dark musk- 
scented air, 

Traced firm bright patterns on the dismal walls of 
Elsinore. 


But oh, Aer mind was like her dingy over-furnished room— 
Rococo always, filled with trifling things that showed no 


thought; 

And now her madness will be like it, curtained round with 
gloom 

Behind which will lie baubles that her wasted life has 
bought. 
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Violet Alleyn Storey 


ELFIN 


I don’t believe a milkmaid 
Was her mother, after all; 

Nor do I think her father 
Was old Farmer Gillyfall! 


Her mother was Madge Moonbeam, 
And her father was a sprite— 

The tiny tip o’ trouble 
That skims off the cream by night. 


Her eyes are like a mouse’s, 
And her hair is soft like grass 
That huddles in the marshes 
When the tipsy wind-elves pass. 


She must not have Communion— 
Shield the Wine-cup and the Bread! 
She drank from out white tulips 
And their edges are stained red! 
Violet Alleyn Storey 
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WISPS OF THE STREET 


POLK STREET NOCTURNE 


Broken wagon sleeps in moon-puddle 
Beneath three windows. 


High—low—higher— 
Broken bottle snoozes shinily in shadow. 
Broken lamp hums yellow tune 


to grey ghost clutching clothes-line. 


On Polk, 

Back of Halsted, 

In black lot moon-patched, 

Where echoes of beauty come to live. 


* HALSTED MIDNIGHT 


Scarecrow lurches north, 

Motor mumbles south, 
Street-lamp searches dark doorway 
With skinny blue fingers. 


Moon slinks over, 
Mocking. 
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Art Smith 


ADAMS STREET BRIDGE 
Black river murmurs. 


Red lights, 

Blue lights, 

Green lights, 

Yellow lights, 

Laugh at scared shadows. 


Smoke comes up, 


Whispering. 


Trains come, 
Trains stop, 
Trains go— 


Go. 


ILLUSION 


Pigeons 
Swirl round corner of stone— 


Like swift sea-tongue 
Licking rock. 
DAWN 


Haggard woman 
Carries yellow lantern 
Over ragged hill. 
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Hour before Death, 
What do you bear me 
In your beautiful hands? 


There are mountains of blue, 
Made of all the eyes 

Of all the loves 

Of your youth. 








There are valleys of green, 
Made of all the seas 

And all the fields 
And all the paths 
Of your youth. 


There are silver rivers, 
Swinging and leaping 

And laughing } 
In the mist of the dreams 
Of your youth. 


Hour before Death, 
Lay before me these things 
You bear me in your cool white hands; 
For they are all I have 
To take with me. 
Art Smith i 
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HIGH MEADOWS 


Farms lie on the top of Millington Mountain. 

Fences draw their feet up out of the sod 

And doze in the all-day sun. Houses are hidden, 

And meadows have the summit to themselves. 

Up from the road they rise all afternoon, 

The stubble flowing swiftly to the top— 

A thin brown line that holds—then flowing over 

And over, a walker thinks. But there are days 

When left and right, the highway low between, 

The stubble turns to plumage, and the horizons 

Are tips of wings that bear the sky away. 

The mountain has grown weary of its stone, 

The mountain is not sleeping any more; 

And we who walk to the village do not know 

What house we shall come back to after dark. 
Mark Van Doren 
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THE SECRET SPRING 


I can hear the trickling of water beyond the black wall, 
It is like the footsteps of my beloved in the darkness; 
The drip, drip, drip of the water on its way to the sea 
Is like the footsteps of my beloved in the darkness. 


The hands of my beloved are folded, 
The eyes of my beloved are closed, 
The lips of my beloved are silent. 

My beloved sleeps on a pillow of dust. 


I am weary with digging— 
I would follow the water on its way to the sea. 


JOE 


Joe Smith and I had walked a mile, 
Bent over like a question-mark 

To keep the props from scalping us. 
“Eleven children and a wife,” said Joe, 





“How can I feed so many mouths on two days’ work a 


week? 


I haven’t had a button on my shirt since Bryan ran for 


president!” 
He turned into a tunnel going west, 
going 
“So-long,” he said. 
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Stanley Kimmel 


The water trapped him in a cup of coal, 
It slipped upon him and blew out his lamp, 
It came like an old woman with a secret up her sleeve. 


“So-long,” he said. 


IN THE WHEAT-FIELD 


There is some talk of taking him away. 
All day and all night 

He crawls around a voiceless hole, 
Crying, “John! O John! John!” 
Forty-eight hours without food, 
Forty-eight hours without sleep, 
Crying, “John! O John! John!” 


The day after the explosion pit-boss Hensen said: 
“Drill a hole in the old man’s wheat-field, 

And drop a rope into the south-east tunnel- 

A rope with a safety-lamp at the end of it. 

If the lad has not been eaten by the fire— 

If the lad is stumbling around down there—” 


Forty-eight hours, and the lamp still swings; 
Forty-eight hours, and the old man 

Crying at the top of a voiceless hole, 
“John! O John! John!” 


There is some talk of taking him away. 
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RUST 


Turn in your checks, old man—the end has come. 

Your back is bent and twisted out of shape, 

The muscles of your arms are dry as rusted piston-rods, 
Your wabbling limbs eat up too much time 

Shuffling through the darkness of your lingering years. 


Turn in your checks, old man, turn in your checks, 
And let the sunlight have a look at you before you go, 
Holding your trembling hands against the sky 

That Christ may see the calloused imprint of your toil. 


Turn in your checks, old man, turn in your checks— 
Centuries of silence are upon you. 


STRIKE 


In the tunnels of the earth 

A great wind is blowing: 

There is the sound of galloping horses, 

There is the sound of men riding into battle— 
The clatter of iron hoofs, 

The cry of men swinging in their stirrups, 
Riding into battle. 


Hungry men are mightier than kings. 
Hungry men overthrow empires. 
Hungry men ride fearless. 
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Stanley Kimmel 


AUTUMN WIND 
The autumn wind 


Shakes its fist at hungry faces. 


Men said the strike would last only a week— 
“The bosses will give in,” they said, 

“And then we will have meat upon the table.” 
The autumn wind 

Shakes its fist at hungry faces. 


Stanley Kimmel 
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COMMENT 


CARL SANDBURG 


F the poets now conspicuous whose work during the 
past decade we are trying to estimate in this series of 
editorials, none has been of closer interest to Porerry than 
Carl Sandburg. In fact, various things which might be 
said today have been printed already in these pages, and 
therefore it may be appropriate to emphasize by repetition, 
and open this brief essay with extracts from a review of his 
first book, Chicago Poems, printed in the number for May, 
1916, under the title of Chicago Granite: 


In this American melting-pot the English language becomes the 
mother tongue of the sons of Perse and Slav and Swede; and through that 
language, and the literature born in it, more and more as time goes on, 
must blow tropic and arctic airs, winds from East and West, perfumes of 
Araby and salt spray from the northern seas. No prophet can measure 
the ultimate enrichment of our art through this enrichment of our racial 
strain. Provincialism will hardly survive, and our democracy of precepts 
and precedents—an Anglo-Saxon inheritance, like our language, from the 
patterned and fenced-in past—will have to expand to the larger tests of 
cosmopolitanism and human brotherhood. 

From certain of these newer Americans and their sons have come of 
late at once the narshest challenge and the most idealistic appreciation of 
this incomplete, but urgent and hopeful democracy which they find here. 
Such voices as Sandburg the second-generation Swede, Giovannitti, the 
Italian, Rosenfeld the Yiddish Jew, Ajan the Syrian, are uttering at once 
the challenge and the ideal with a passion rare among poets of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock. Of these latter at this moment only Edgar Lee Masters, 
and C. E. S, Wood of Oregon, occur to me as bent upon the same business, 
in the deepest sense a poet’s business, of seeing our national life in the 
large—its beauty and glory, its baseness and shame. 

Carl Sandburg has the unassailable and immovable earthbound 
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Carl Sandburg 


strength of a great granite rock which shows a weather-worn surface 
above the soil. Like such a rock, he has a tender and intimate love of all 
soft growing things—grasses, lichens, flowers, children, suffering human 
lives. One would no more question his sincerity than that of the wind 
and rain. His book, whether you like it or not, whether you call it poetry 
or not, is fundamental in the same majestic sense—it is a man speaking 
with his own voice, authoritatively like any other force of nature. 

I remember the emotion with which I first read many of these poems— 
in type-written sheets sent to Porrry early in 1914. That first convic- 
tion of beauty and power returns to me as I read them again. This is 
speech torn out of the heart because the loveliness of “yellow dust on a 
bumble-bee’s wing,” of “worn wayfaring men,” of ships at night, of a fog 
coming “on little cat feet” -—the incommunicable loveliness of the earth, 
of life—is too keen to be borne; or because the pain of “the poor, patient 
and toiling,” of children behind mill-doors, of soldiers bleeding in the 
trenches—all the unnecessary human anguish—is too bitter for any 
human being, poet or not, to endure in silence. 

Mr. Sandburg knows his Chicago, and the book as a whole gives us 
the city in a masterpiece of portraiture. The town—its streets and 
people, its parks and broad lake and the sand-dunes beyond—the whole 
half-formed metropolis—is painted in broad vital strokes and rich colors 
by the loving unflattering hand of an artist. 

The free-verse rhythms which this poet prefers are as personal as his 
slow speech or his massive gait; always a reverent beating-out of his 
subject. They are rugged enough at times—as when he salutes Chicago, 
“stormy, husky, brawling,” and sets her high among cities, “with lifted 
head singing, so proud to be alive and coarse and strong and cunning.” 
In some of the war poems his rhythms pound like guns booming, and 
when he talks back to the loud-mouthed Billy Sunday the swing of a 
smashing prose hammer is good enough. Or again, under softer inspira- 
tion, his touch becomes exquisitely delicate. Indeed, there is orchestral 
richness in his music; he plays divers instruments. Such lyrics as The 
Great Hunt, Under, Beachy, At a Window, The Road and the End, have a 
primal fundamental beauty, a sound and swing as of tides or bending 
grain. 

The spirit of the book is heroic, both its joy and its sorrow. It says, 
“Keep away from the little deaths!” 
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The eight years which have passed since this first tribute 
have brought much to emphasize its findings and nothing 
to contradict them. They have established the poet’s 
fame, and for the most part silenced the cavillers who were 
so loud at first against his slangy diction and his disuse of 
rhyme and metrics; for the most part, though still one may 
hear a few rigid minds declaiming the inviolability of rules 
made by forgotten prosodists who, plotting out the trail of 
dead poets, decreed that poets living or unborn should 
follow no other route to Parnassus. These should be re- 
minded of Debussy’s aphorism: “No fixed rule should 
guide the creative artist—rules are made 4y works of art, 
not for works of art.” 

Chicago Poems is an urban book—the subjects are a city 
and its people, including of course the author; also the 
War, which was killing men over-seas. Cornhuskers goes 
back to the western-Illinois country where the poet was 
born, and to the railroads he rode on, the taverns he 
stopped in, and the laborers and hoboes, the children, 
women, horses, he got acquainted with while earning a 
living at rough jobs. Smoke and Steel carries the tale into 
the shops and factories, taking for its special motive man- 
made machines and machine-made men. In a sense all 
three books are epic—that is, they give us the tale of the 
tribe in a strongly centralized locale. But the method is 
lyric rather than epic. The story is presented by flashes; 
it is revealed by strongly lit details, emotions, episodes, 
rather than told by chapters which knit together into a 
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shaped and ordered whole. Even the two longest poems— 
Prairie in nine pages, and Smoke and Steel in seven—are 
series of lyrics following each other with a deliberate and 
effective irregularity, like a necklace of different-colored 
beads which harmonize because an artist strung them. 
And if Prairie is such a string, from it hangs a jewel of 
value, for the finale, with that marvellous line, 
I tell you the past is a bucket of ashes, 

is one of the imperishable poems of the world’s new age. 

One gets the very feel of the prairie in such poems—the 
planted prairie, flowing like a sea with corn; and bearing 
people of its own kind, simple, faithful to the soil, accus- 
tomed to wide horizons. Details fill out the landscape— 
Laughing Corn, Fall Time, Prairie Waters by Night, River 
Roads; and people it with human waifs and workers in such 
poems as J/linois Farmer, Singing Nigger, Hits and Runs, 
Potato Blossom Songs and Figs. Smoke and Steel stresses 
more strongly the greatness of many human lives, their 
separation from their rightful human heritage, from all the 
richness and beauty of nature and art. If Cornhuskers 
dances out in the sun to a devil-may-care jazz tune, Smoke 
and Steel moves usually more slowly, asking bitter ques- 
tions in queer harsh rhythms full of unexpected glides and 
slashes. 

One feels in all these poems a true and deep emotion of 
love as the central controlling motive—love of the prairie 
country, the prairie towns and city, and the people who 
struggle through toilsome lives there. It is this which 
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gives richness to Sandburg’s music. In some of his finest 
lyrics the love becomes special and personal; his tributes to 
Nancy Hanks, Inez Milholland, “Chick Lorimer”’ (whoever 
she may have been), to Don Magregor, Adelaide Crapsey, 
Bill Reedy, Ossawatomie Brown, are remarkable for sim- 
plicity of style and nobility of mood. The emotion here 
and in all his best lyrics, rings absolutely true in a strain of 
melody fit and beautiful; without a false note or a jarring 
word. 

Granted the theme, and the emotional impulse beneath 
it, we have still to consider this poet’s art: how far does he 
get the effects he aims at, and what means does he employ 
to produce them? 

In my opinion, his finest lyrics rank, as artistic achieve- 
ments, among the best in the language. The rhythm of 
most English lyrics is an overlay, more or less adroit, of 
large cadences upon the iambic metrical pattern; as when 
large waves, swinging in toward the shore, bear the little 
parallel ripples along. Shapespeare’s sonnets—take the 
twenty-ninth or the seventy-first—show with what 
mastery he swung his large measures over the three-time 
iambic pattern of his verse, In a few songs he and other 
Elizabethans changed magically to a four-time anapaestic 
pattern in each stanza—a trick used also by Byron in 
There be none of beauty’s daughters; and Shelley, Swinburne 
and others used the anapaestic pattern throughout certain 
poems as the foundation on which they laid their larger 
cadences. 
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What Sandburg does is not, as some students seem to 
infer, the complete sweeping-away of the metrical pattern. 
There is an underlying three-time or four-time beat in each 
poem, his preference leaning, oftener than with most poets, 
to four-time, which admits that generous use of spondees— 
sometimes four long syllables in succession—from which he 
gets some of his most telling effects. But in his underlying 
pattern Sandburg permits himself more variety than the 
prosodic laws have allowed for, especially in the number of 
syllables to a bar, and in a free use of rests. In four-time 
especially he uses this freedom quite wonderfully, getting 
rhythms as different as in the quick-stepping Gone and the 
slow-moving Our Prayer of Thanks; while in The Great 
Hunt, which begins in a creeping four-time, he tries with 
magical effect the old but rarely used trick of changing the 
beat to three-time for the final stanza. And in two poems 
as different in movement as Bringers and Four Preludes on 
Playthings of the Wind, the underlying pattern is three- 
time and almost straight iambic. On these patterns 
Sandburg, like all poets but more skilfully than most of 
them, swings the larger tides of his cadences. 

To say that there is less art in such manipulation of 
rhythms than in following accurately, for example, the 
exact metrics of a sonnet, is simply to show one’s own 
limitations as a student of poetics. It makes no difference 
whether the art is conscious or instinctive. With Sand- 
burg it is probably instinctive; he may not know a spondee 
from a kilowatt, but he has a marvellously sensitive ear— 
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he listens for his rhythms over and over, and beats them 
out with elaborate care. None of the scholarly imagists, or 
other free-versifiers of the present period, has so greatly 
widened the rhythmic range of English poetry; and the 
prosodists of the future will have to study him in order to 
make new rules to enslave poets yet to come. 

Another element of his art—his vocabulary—may call 
for comment. It is enough to say that any writer who can 
use the common speech of the people for beauty thereby 
enriches and revivifies the language. A static language is 
half dead—the “well of English undefiled” will dry up 
unless fresh waters out of the common earth continually 
fill it. 

This use of so-called vulgar speech—of slang—is often 
in the service of his rich and whimsical humor, a humor 
rising with a grim smile out of dark fundamental incon- 
gruities: as in Caboose Thoughts, Fabberers, Knucks, 
Losers. His humor jokes with the earth, and with time 
and fate, and other slow-moving obstinate obstacles. And 
again he takes off his hat to these enemies: some of his 
finest lyrics are salutations of death—The Road and the 
End, Grass, Loam, Cool Tombs. 

A proper place to end, though to write Coo/ Tomés is no 
prophecy of death, but of immortality. Have I spoken of 
Sandburg’s masterly use of the refrain?—this poem is the 
supreme example. And if nothing else of his should 
survive, surely it is too beautiful to perish when the tides 
of time sweep away our pyramids and towers. H. M. 
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“ORCHESTRAL POETRY’ 

“Orchestral poetry,” or poésie orchestrale, is, according 
to the originator of the phrase, a method of composing 
which implies simultaneity of words and sounds. It is a 
technique whose viewpoint is realism. One may hear at 
the same time several sounds, all of which may have 
importance; these words of conversation, or these sounds, 
this technique orchestrates as “voices.” Orchestration 
is done in literature by writing simultaneous words and 
sounds in their harmonious relation to one another on the 
page, and from left to right throughout the volume. 

In France, where this principle of literary orchestra- 
tion was devised, it has been designated by a variety of 
names, in part according to its application to particular 
forms of literature. Henri M. Barzun, its originator, 
commonly designates his chant poésie orchestrale. Fernand 
Divoire sometimes calles his dramas prose symphonique. 
Some other characterizing expressions of this method by 
poets and critics are: voix collectives; un ensemble de voix, 
de forces et de volontés; ’hymne de la collectivité; anonymat 
de forces; voix rythmes et chants simultanés; un art nouveau; 
Paccord des forces; la synthése; forme de l’expression démo- 
cratique; drame simultané. Each one of these expressions 
illuminates the principle of orchestral poetry. 

The Great War during its continuance paralyzed this 
new literary movement. Henri Barzun nevertheless has 
inspired a large following. More than a score of authors 
in France have written according to his technique. He 
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has no more famous disciple than Fernand Divoire, the 
editor of L’Intransigeant, who calls him the father of 
orchestral poetry. The works of all these authors differ 
in type, importance and merit, from the short lyric to the 
long intricate poem, from the single page to the volume, 
and from the one-act play to the five-act drama. Their 
published works range from pamphlets to large books. 
Besides, their productions have been provocative of crit- 
icism that is measured by shelves. 

Orchestral literature has been presented also in French 
theatres. At first, a group of enthusiastic players founded 
in Paris a theatrical company on the guild principle, and 
it has never ceased to perform orchestral plays on its 
stage. A dozen such works have been performed in six 
different theatres in Paris from 1917 to 1923, including 
three by M. Barzun. 

This new French technique has seeped into the literature 
of Italy, Germany, and England. In addition, it has 
incited criticism in Spain, Russia, Sweden, America, and 
some other countries. 

English critics or poets who have been interested in this 
technique are Harold Monro, F. S. Flint and Richard 
Aldington. Ezra Pound, who was foreign correspondent 
of Poetry in 1913, the year in which orchestral poetry 
made its formal advent into the world, wrote of it later in 
that magazine: 


M. Henri Martin Barzun stands apart from the rest (of the new gen- 
eration) and preaches simultaneity, which is to say, he wishes us to 
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write our poem for a dozen voices at once as they write an orches- 


The proletariat would seem to be getting something like a coherent 
speech. This seems to me significant. 

Though M. Barzun’s proposition may seem, at first, fitted for comic 
rather than serious expression, I am not sure that he has not hit upon the 
true medium for democratic expression, the fitting method of synthesis. 


Fernand Divoire’s short poem entitled Naissance du 
Poéme, which he describes as prose symphonique, is an 
excellent example of such work. For its performance the 
stage directions were as follows: Personnage visible: Le 
Poéte. Personnages invisibles: Les Muses, dont les voix 
doivent etre assez lointaines, comme il sied a des voix de 
Vhyperconscient. (Visible character: The Poet. In- 
visible characters: the Muses, whose voices must be quite 
distant, as becomes voices of the hyperconscious.) 

The theme is a poet brooding on a poem. He is on the 
stage, and he utters aloud at intervals the thought that 
he decides to retain for his poem. The muses, who are in- 
visible, utter the fragmentary and inconsequent thought 
that flashes in his mind while meditating. Fernand 
Divoire has printed his Naissance du Poéme in a booklet 
with wide pages. At the top of the pages throughout the 
booklet, the name Le Poéte is printed. Directly under- 
neath it, on every page, the names of eleven muses appear. 
Throughout the Poéme the varied words, ejaculations, and 
silences represent the working of the mind of Le Poéte as 
he is meditating a poem and what he speaks aloud. In 
his reflection Le Poéte sometimes is silent during as many 
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as seven pages together. Meanwhile, one muse after 
another speaks, or two or more together to the extent 
sometimes of all the muses simultaneously; and in the last 
five pages of the poem, Le Poéte and all Les Muses speak 
simultaneously. The poem is born and the poet says: 

Muses! Muses! the strophe is born. Muses, 1 am nothing. My hand 
is only a bit of dead flesh that your breath vitalizes. And I know indeed, 
my muses, that if you should forsake me, I should be only a dead thing. 
However, the strophe is born. 

Divoire’s Naissance du Poéme gives an idea of orchestral 
technique in its simpler form. It may become very 
intricate. Henri M. Barzun in his Poéme Universal, the 
most widely known of this works through three printings 
(1913-17) and two stagings (1922-23), has an orchestral 
poem so elaborate that its climax becomes an infinity of 
simultaneous voices, rhythms and chants. It is interest- 
ing to learn that the founder of this principle of orchestral 
literature has in production a prose novel built on this 
technique. 

Orchestral poetry, or more widely, orchestral literature, 
is an art of writing which implies simultaneity of human 
expressions of life. This is the new phenomenon on the 
literary horizon having shaped itself out of the old nebula. 

Charles K. Meschter 

Note by the Editor: The above article by Prof. Meschter, of Lehigh 
University, who has recently “orchestrated” his Mount Minsi Fairies, 
lyrics of 1915, may serve to clarify the basic motive underlying the poetic 


technique and typography used by certain more or less “futuristic” poets 
in France, Italy, Spain and elsewhere. 
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REVIEWS 


BRITTLE GLITTER 


The Hundred and One Harlequins, by Sacheverell Sitwell. 

Grant Richards, Ltd., London. 

If a hundred-and-one sages were to spend a hundred- 
and-one years studying Sacheverell Sitwell’s The Hundred 
and One Harlequins, they would probably get no more out 
of it than the poet’s publisher does, for that trusting 
personage remarks: “Their meaning escapes one—this 
meaninglessness is of no consequence.” One is glad to 
know this, particularly after one has experienced the awful 
sensation that one’s brain has ceased to function and that 
a lunacy commission is in order. It is wonderful news— 


- “This meaninglessness is of no consequence.” At first the 


reviewer was under the impression that an elaborate and 
brittle symbolism, of which the key had been thrown 
away, was the reason for these unicorns, phoenixes, cen- 
taurs, chameleons, halcyons, glass chariots, harlequins, 
and profusion of jewels. But this apparently is not the 
case. Peeping again at the publisher’s remarks, this sen- 
tence meets the gratified eye and bewildered brain: “The 
mind is drugged; the senses get their pleasure.” This 
being the case, the mind is returned to its stall and the 
senses are harried forward to the feast before them. 

The banquet is varied. It is impossible not to concede 
that Mr. Sitwell (his first name will not be repeated again 
in this review) is a poet. There is magic here of a sort—a 
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dry, glittering, brittle, waspish magic that is based mainly 
on artificial imagery, a handling of words that is some- 
times quite splendid, a satire that is implied when it is not 
directly evident, and an evocation of pictures that is not 
charming but striking. The sensation that one gets from 
these pictures rather gives the measure of the poet. They 
suggest an extravagance of ornament, a rococo effect ‘with 
inset jewels and hard colors, the deliberate bizarrerie of an 
urbane and sophisticated soul. Birds fold their “painted 
sails” and leaves clap their “colored wings.”’ The artifice 
is deliberate throughout; one speedily realizes that these 
verses have been set down in cold blood, that ecstasy has 
been subdued to a definite esthetic standard which Mr. 
Sitwell has worked out for himself. 

Quite frequently this work suggests a profundity that is 
apparently not there. At least, it does not communicate 
itself to the somewhat limited mental capacities of one 
reader. Something should be there, for enough work has 
gone into these curiously carven jeweled caskets of verse 
to imply an important content. Several readings, how- 
ever, discover nothing or quite ordinary thoughts. There 
is a lack of passion too in this work that troubles the 
reader. The deliberation is too conscious, so conscious 
that flesh and blood has suffered a transmutation into 
cardboard and glass and other brittle substances. Indeed, 
there are times when it seems as though this work was a 
sort of bizarre mathematics. The answers should have 
been inserted in the back of the book. 
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It is, of course, true that a poem does not have to have 
a meaning in order to be esthetically satisfying. There is 
no particular meaning or point to Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, 
for instance. But an atmosphere is created; an emotional 
state is engendered in the mind; an ecstasy of esthetic 
satisfaction floods the consciousness. In many of his 
poems this creation of an esthetic satisfaction appears to 
be Mr. Sitwell’s objective. And it is to be freely admitted 
that in certain short pieces, in portions of others, and in a 
large number of stanzas and single lines he realizes about 
what he set himself todo. The elaborate filigree work, the 
cloisonné effects, the kiss and the clash of syllables, all 
play their part in suggesting a certain satisfaction of the 
senses. There is a magic of a sort here that is indisputable, 
but it is not everybody’s magic. It is the sort of magic 
that a virtuoso will sometimes circumscribe on the piano 
when, quite emptied of passion, he applies the brilliant 
fireworks of an individualistic technique to improvisation. 
In the back of his mind somewhere lurks the shadow of 
passion, as it is possible that in the back of Mr. Sitwell’s 
mind lurks a mysterious urge that is yet to speak with an 
authoritative voice. Herbert S. Gorman 


DREAMER AND SATIRIST 


Prophet and Fool, by Louis Golding. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Frequently war-poems are placed well toward the rear 
of a book, so that the reader’s first impressions may not.be 
too distressing. Often such war-verse seems to be included 
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largely for biographic reasons, as testimony that the 
author lived through the war and had some reactions to it, 
however easily they may have been swallowed up after- 
wards in a larger perspective. To some, who suffered more 
acutely in the war, this “larger perspective” seems 
strangely like forgetting, and forgetting seems like inviting 
another war. 

“Only over the dead bodies of the slain, shall you reach 
my beautiful little lyrics,” Louis Golding seems to say as 
he opens his book with thirty-six pages of war poems. And 
they are as terrible as they should be. 

The first stanza of a poem about an exhibition of “great 
pictures of the Somme offensive’’ may be enough to give 
an idea of the realistic impudent satire which he seems to 
have perfected during this period, though poems in this 
vein appear also in his later work: 


They are showing how we lie 

With our bodies run dry; 

The attitudes we take 

When impaled upon a stake. 

These and other things they show 

In the galleries where the fat men go. 

The two remaining sections are dated before and after 
1919. The distinction between the sections is less one of 
merit than of length. The poems before 1919 are shorter, 
more concise, more conventionally lyric in their metrical 
treatment. Those of the second section include more 
experiments in irregular metre and in repetition. Peace 
and greater maturity have evidently brought the poet 
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more time and patience for creative work. But both 
sections contain enough delicately lovely work to justify 
themselves. A few poems, thrown in for good measure 
perhaps, although they will have a redeemingly striking 
stanza, seem somehow to forget their point, or remember 
it only to state its triviality or obscurity. Such seem to 
me Battle of Cupid, The Quest, Wind of Black Night, The 
Dark Knight of the Road, The Starry Lady and perhaps two 
or three others. Of course these mar the book, which has 
enough thickness to get along without them. But until 
poets learn to select the poems for their volumes as 
meticulously as they do words and lines for the individual 
poem, the reader will have to content himself with the 
selections that are indubitably successful and regard the 
others as gift-horses. 

Certainly Mr. Golding has plenty of poems which show 
a high order of whimsicality, and even imagination: Lyria, 
Yellow Satins, Ploughman at the Plough, Creed, The Moon- 
clock, When the Great Arm of a Tree Bends Stooping (a 
poem in which he indulges the fantastic, black-magic- 
loving aspect of his imagination), and Numéers, printed in 
PoETrY in 1921, which is perhaps the most unusual and 
whimsical poem in the book. In this the poet walks 
through his estate, pondering over the pleasant English 
country-side, and counting his possessions with a child-like 
satisfaction. The song has a serious happiness under its 
bubbling whimsicality, the sense of something achieved, 
well worth achieving. 
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Perhaps 4 Poet will illustrate his delicate touch: 


He has a voice so exquisite 

You can hardly hear it at all: 
Tragedy’s there and there is wit, 
Both faint as a leaf’s fail. 


His feet pass hardly like human feet, 
Five-toed and leathern-shod, 

But more with the sound of bended wheat 
Swayed by the skirts of God. 


His eyes are a wistful and grey sea, 
Tiil a song stir his blood. 
Then are they flowers that suddenly 
Open from the pent bud. 


But when at the shutting of the day 
He sings faint songs for me, 

Then it is very hard to say 

If the wind sings or he. 


Margery Swett 
WITHOUT DEVICES 
Joshua Trees, by Frederick Mortimer Clapp. Marshall 

Jones Co., Boston. 

Foshua Trees is the third book of verse Frederick 
Mortimer Clapp has produced in America, he having pre- 
viously published a volume at Bruges. His certainty of 
receiving for a third time the critical favor of only a few 
countrymen has been realized indeed. The book of this 
poet—vers-librist before the vers-librists, imagist before 
the imagists, ironist before the ironists—remains unknown 
and unpeddled, so that its apparent unimportance only 
adds to its distinction. To review it with a purpose of 
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““pushing”’ it, or with any other motive than that of pay- 
ing one’s own respect to it through a brief analysis, would 
be worse than neglecting it entirely. 

Here is verse in which one can find not even a syllable 
of device, poeticism, or of any felicity so easily perceptible 
as to be commonly valued. Without the least rawness of 
experiment, it has become of itself a perfect articulation, 
not only of ideas which are inaccessible to the patent emo- 
tions, but of ideas that many an intelligent artist has with 
despair found inexpressible. The poems are descriptive, 
uneloquent (conventionally speaking) and unromantic, 
because they obtain nothing from the often experienced 
and often expressed feelings of man in his way of being 
human. But of the emotions which are not distinguishable 
from the highest ventures of the mind itself, the poems 
derive an excitement that one feels in one’s strangest and 
clearest moments. It is well and expected that people who 
can enjoy only weeping and laughing, walking in the 
country and singing aloud—physical or else regular 
psychological responses—in their aesthetic, should fail to 
comprehend enjoyably poems in which there is no path- 
opoeia, no concern for the result of dear sweet stimuli 
acting upon familiar or outlandish organisms. Such 
readers dread the manifestations of real intuition as prim- 
itives fear God. For such all art must be related to the 
feelings invoked by story, drama, or ballad. Yone Noguchi 
has said that not only the poet must be born, but also the 
reader. 
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In this poetry of no tribe the accomplishment of the idea 
is one with that of the form. Yet here, in what most 
people would call vers-libre, is rhyme covertly distributed 
as bird-cries in terraces; is rhythm implying itself so as 
always to be entrancingly between primeval witchery and 
urbane amazement, but never becoming plain melody or 
vague vibration. The art is intra-tonal throughout. This 
verse is intensely conscious art, but not of a self-conscious 
artist. In such a virtue lies its real simplicity and im- 
mediate joy. 

Words, the poem which concludes the small book, is a 
fair presentation of Mr. Clapp’s literary attitude, stylistic 
pitch, and spiritual temper: 

From high up among interwoven branches 
that make black rivers against my mind’s moonlight, 
words let go of their chilled twigs 


and, spinning, drift downward 
through the inner stillness of my meditation. 


And they are miraculous words 
like the words of incantations. 


What can they ever be to me—these heaps of leaves 
the keepers of gardens and graves 
have raked up crinkling beside the crowded highway? 


Would I be a wind to blow them into the pitiable faces of hurrying 
travelers? 

Would I stoop with the flame of a match to set them smouldering, 

for the sake of the blue-white column of smoke 

rooted in their decay and twisting like a waterspout 

into the clouds? 


Would I dim the eyes of those who do not see 
the end of the journey, 
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with the gusty eddies and rustle of prophecy? 

Would I deceive these crawling convoys creaking through the desert 
from one bondage into another 

with a pillar of smoke? 


The flash and hurrying clamor of the highway; 

the unceasing rumble of its wheels; 

the unresting pattering and shuffle of feet; 

and out of the moonlit silver plains and black rivers of my mind, 
sifting downward through the sacred stillness 

of my meditation, 

magic unavailing words. 


David Greenhood 


BROKEN-MARRIAGE SONGS 


Marriage Songs, by Mary Carolyn Davies. Harold Vinal. 

Miss Davies’ title indicates a satiric mood. Possibly she 
discarded the title Songs of Divorce, which would have been 
more accurate, because divorce, even when it is dressed up 
by rhymes and rhythms, isn’t particularly salable. As it 
is, lured on by the amicable sound of Marriage Songs, one 
swallows the bitter content of the book painlessly—even 
pleasantly—for Miss Davies writes of her disillusion in a 
jolly way. In fact, she has her disillusion well in hand, and 
turns it about expertly so that all of its distressing details 
may be seen. And therefore, though I do not question 
that the pain was actual and acute, I feel that she gets 
some comfort out of being engagingly pathetic. For 
instance: 


Down on Grand Street, any time, 
You can buy a wedding-ring for a dime: 
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No one knows if it’s gold but you; 
It'll look all right for a year or two. 


Down on Grand Street, in the spring, 
We paid ten cents for a wedding-ring; 
And it looks like gold for a longer time 
Than it need—good value for a dime. 

The above is characteristic. The poems, though slight, 
have charm, directness, whimsicality, and the unexpected 
twist that will make them popular. If they are not pro- 
found, one or two, notably You didn’t Leave Me Anything 
to Do, show promise of emotional depth; and if our hearts 
are not properly wrung—why, there is still time for that, 
though Miss Davies has reached the “end of her life at 
twenty-two.” Marion Strobel 


LIGHT TALES 


Finlay, by Herbert Jones. John Lane, London. 

This poet is rapidly mastering a graceful light-narrative 
style which does effectively what it secs out to do. If not 
so keen as Locker, nor so witty with phrases and metrics as 
Austin Dobson, he is whimsically observant in his own 
way, and his easy rhymes trip lightly, sometimes gaily 
along. 

This fourth book of our self-exiled compatriot consists 
mostly of tales of light and very temporary love. Such 
are Finlay, Pagan, Episode, A Dream, To a Very Modern 
Maiden, and others, none of which strain the light texture 
with a serious burden. Mr. Jones’ tastes are urban—he 
loves London, “impressive, unimpressed.”’ 
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Of the poems short enough to quote, perhaps Why 
Feminism has no Future may suggest the flavor: 
“Because,” she said, 
“Tt’s not, and never will be, half the fun 
Of sitting (when at last the day is done, 
The children safe in bed, 
The flowers arranged, the dinner well in hand, 
And Cook’s mood optimistic, very bland)— 
Of sitting for a minute (having dressed 
At leisure and with relish, in one’s best; 
With all things ready, finished, neat and straight)— 
Of sitting for a minute to await 
One’s husband—and to hear him at the gate.” 


H. M. 
BRIEF NOTICES 


Flame and Adventure, by A. C. Dalton. Macmillan Co., 

Toronto. 

This is a book of religious poems—every experience 
turns to a song of praise. The author may become prosy 
—moralistic instead of ecstatic; but her feeling, always 
sincere, is sometimes expressed with serene grace: for 
example, in passages of the title-poem, which traces the 
slow spiritual rise of man. Here are the fifty-second and 
the last of its seventy-six stanzas: 

We build our little life by hour, by day; 

God wakes—and winks a million years away. 

He will have patience, though ten thousand years 
Have brought us still no further than our fears. 
Journeying with Thee—what height dare we not dare? 
Tramps inescapable, fearless we fare! 
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On fin, on foot, on wing, Creation goes. 
And where?—comrades with Thee, who cares, who knows? 


In Petra, being a sequel to Nisi Dominus, with preface and 
notes by Eric Gill and Hilary Pepler, T. T. O. S. D. 
St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex. 

One may be in doubt as to the author of this tiny book 
of religious poems and others, but not as to Eric Gill’s 
being responsible for the very decorative woodcuts. 

The rhymes are extremely simple; and the best of them 
—the religious ones—have a Fra-Angelico-like sincerity— 
they really worship the Lord and His saints with delicately 
rapturous grace. The title-poem, Jn Petra, will suggest 
the medieval flavor of the book: 

Thou art seventeen today! 
May God keep thee in His way— 
In petra exaltavit te. 


Seventeen—Our Lady pray 
The Holy Ghost with thee to stay— 
In petra exaltavit te. 


Sweet when seventeen shall say, 
“Jesus is my love alway— 
In petra exaltavit me.” 

Truth o’ Women: Last Words from Ladies Long Vanished, 
by Josephine Daskam Bacon. D. Appleton & Co. 
Since Spoon River, the epitaph form has been a tempta- 

tion to those who would untie the hard knots in human 

lives. Mrs. Bacon is not much of a poet—her alleged free 
verse is monotonously pedestrian whether it moves in 
short steps or long; and usually she can’t resist the 
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temptation to say too much, to give the nail a last un- 
necessary stroke. Also, the things she makes Caesar’s wife 
say for herself, and Shakespeare’s, and Pilate’s, and 
Adam’s, are rather obvious when they are not cheap. But 
the book is mildly amusing. 


A Child’s Day, by Walter de la Mare. Illustrated by 
Winifred Bromhall. Henry Holt & Co. 
This is a book of engaging rhymes for little children, 
written with something of the humorous charm which has 
made Peacock Pie so popular with young and old, and 


which one has missed more or less in this poet’s later books 
for children. 


King David, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Henry Holt & Co. 

It is an interesting literary exercise to paraphrase Bible 
stories, but the result is usually futile because the original 
is always so much more dramatic and beautiful than any 
modern version. 

Mr. Benét’s ballad cheapens the original stern text to a 
quite incredible degree, especially when it reaches Nathan’s 
rebuke of the king. One wonders by what process of 
critical reasoning The Nation adjudged this poem worthy 
of a prize. 


Poems, by Camilla Doyle. D. Appleton & Co. 

Certain English books make one wonder how they ever 
crossed the sea, and how they ever won compliments from 
the London Times, and jacket blurbs about “the haunting 
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loveliness of the lines.” Considered as poetry, it is difficult 
to understand that anyone can take much interest in this 
book, and its subject-interest would, one thinks, be confined 
to the English countryside which the lady writes about. 


An Outland Piper, by Donald Davidson. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

Mr. Davidson rhymes gracefully, with a light flicker of 
wit or pathos, as the case may be. The Man Who Would 
Not Die, a blank-verse narrative of five or six pages, 
makes a real picture, and the verse is not machine-made, 
it has flowing cadences. Dryad celebrates the beauty of 
a city girl ““mured at the gingham counter,” and Re- 
quiescat drops a tear for a crushed caterpillar. This 
funeral poem ends thus: 

Did he scent asphodel, 
Or was it only clover? 

It is no matter now- 
That dream is over. 


The cosmos has used him 
In its blunderings. 

The senseless wheel has bruised him 
Wheels will do such things. 


Captive Balloons, by George Ullman. Duffield & Co. 
Mr. Ullman’s very slight lyricism is so diluted by his 
facility that one can hardly find the trace of it in this 
much too large volume. He never knows when he is 
through; for example, The Wet-nurse of the Champs 
Elysées is finished in its first eight lines, but it continues 
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for about fifty lines more. In certain poems—The Home- 
coming, for example—he experiments with repetition in 
movements that might be effective if he would only con- 
centrate instead of stringing along and thinning out. 


NEWS NOTES 

Amanda Benjamin Hall (Mrs. J. A. Brownell), a native of Connecticut 
now resident in Portsmouth, N. H., is the author of a number of novels 
and short stories, and of one bock of verse, The Dancer in the Shrine 
(Geo. H. Doran Co.) 

Mrs, Grace Hazard Conkling lives in Northampton, Mass., being a 
member of the Smith College faculty. Her latest book of verse is 
Wilderness Songs (Henry Holt & Co.); and Alfred A. Knopf will publish 
a new one in January. 

Alice Corbin (Mrs. Wm. P. Henderson), formerly associate editor of 
PoeEtry, is now residing permanently in Santa Fe. Her latest book is 
Red Earth: Poems of New Mexico (Ralph Fletcher Seymour). 

Louise Morey Bowman (Mrs. A. A. B.), who recently removed from 
Toronto to Montreal, is the author of Moonlight and Common Day; 
and the same publishers, the Macmillan Co. of Canada, will soon issue 
Dream Tapestries. 

Miriam Allen de Ford (Mrs, Maynard Shipley), a resident of San 
Francisco, has contributed to a number of radical papers. 

The other poets of this number appear in our pages for the first time: 

Mr. Mark Van Doren, a native of Illinois, now teaching literature at 
Columbia University, is the author of books of criticism on Thoreau 
and Dryden, and a contributor of verse and reviews to periodicals. 

Mr, Stanley Kimmel, who has been a resident of Du Quoin and other 
Illinois towns, is the author of Leaves on the Water (Thomas Seltzer); 
and Pascal Covici will soon issue another book of verse. 

Miss Violet Alleyn Storey lives in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Dana Hill 
in Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Art Smith in Chicago; and Mrs, Ellinor L, 
Norcross in Portland, Ore. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Black Babylon, by Dorothy Dow. Boni & Liveright. 

The Sleeping Beauty, by Edith Sitwell. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Helicdora and Other Poems, by H. D. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Dream Fugue, by Charlotte Hardin. Four Seas Co. 

At the Gateway of Song, Lyric Melodies, by Schuler R. Myers. Strat- 
ford Co. 

The City and Other Poems, by Elinor Chipp. Four Seas Co. 

The Haunted House and Other Poems, by George Sylvester Viereck. 
Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, Kas. 

The Three Sphinxes and Other Poems, by George Sylvester Viereck. 
Haldeman-Julius Co. 

Tamar and Other Poems, by Robinson Jeffers. Peter G. Boyle, N. Y. C. 

Before the Dawn, Poems Legendary and Lyrical, by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London and Toronto. 

Our Arcady and Other Poems, by Theodore J. Venn. Brentano’s, Chicago. 

Chiaroscuro, by Benjamin Francis Musser. Four Seas Co. 

Salt Water Poems and Ballads, by John Masefield. Illustrated by Chas. 
Pears. Macmillan Co. 

Everybody's Entertainer, by Lydia A. Doyle. Priv. ptd., Newton, Kas. 

ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

The University Anthology, edited by Joseph Francis Paxton, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

A Handful of Little Things. Amateur verses by a group of under- 
graduates of The James Milliken University. Priv. ptd., Decatur, Ill. 

La Poesia Norteamericana Moderna, translated and selected by Salva- 
dor Novo. El Universal Ilustrado, Mexico City. 

Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, Interpreted from Representative Works, by 
Charles Sears Baldwin. Macmillan Co. 
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The Difference and Other Poems 
Including the Columbian Ode 
4y Harriet Monroe 


An enchanting book. These poems are beautiful, deli- 
cate and individual. She takes these modern forms and 
does exquisite things with them. It is exciting to see what 
she has done. May Sinclair 

Send $2.00 to Poerry, or to the publishers, 

THE COVICI-McGEE CO. 


158 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Or save $1.00 by sending $4.00 to Poerry—you will receive 
the book plus a year’s subscription, new or renewed, to the 
magazine. Cut out this ad and send with name, address and check. 
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for FOUR DOLLARS even 


The New and Enlarged Edition of THE NEW POETRY: An 
Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and 
Alice Corbin Henderson and published by the Macmillan Company, 
contains the most important poetry of the last five years as well as 
that contained in the first edition. It is a book which is indispensa- 
ble to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by al! compe- 
tent critics to be the best modern anthology 

The price of THE NEW POETRY is $2.50, but we are making 
the very special offer of THE NEW POETRY ($2.50) and a year's 
subscription. new or renewed, to POETRY ($3.00) for only $4.00 
Sign this ad and send with your check. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
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An Oasis in the Literary Desert 
“POETRY is an oasis in the desert 
of present-day literary orthodoxy.” 
E. C. D., Australia 


The Great Lyric Magazine 


“POETRY is the great lyric maga- 
zine. It ought to be on the table of 
every thinking person.” 

Edwin Markham 


Potent 


“Without question POETRY, dur- 
ing the decade of its existence, has 
been the most potent factor in English 
poetry.” Marx G. Sabel 


The Best Boost 


“The best ten years of literature 
any magazine has had in America, and 
the best boost poetry has ever had 
from a poet.” Robert Frost 


Vigorous and Vital 

“POETRY is our most vigorous 
and vital magazine of verse. It is the 
source from which our contemporary 
poetry has taken strength, and the 
nucleus around which it has de- 
veloped.” Albert Edmund Trombly 





Discriminating 

“TI marvel at the nice discrimina- 
tion which is able to select so unerr- 
ingly what is true and sincere and 
lovely in the new poetry from the 
hysterical outpourings of well-mean- 
ing but fanatical bards.” 

H. C. H., Poet-subscriber 

Real Stuff 


“After all is said and done 
POETRY is the one journal that pub- 
lishes real stuff... . Really fine 
poems are hard to find, and you are 
to be congratulated on publishing so 
large a percentage of true poems.” 

A Subscriber 
America’s Creditor 


“Other periodicals devoted to the 
muse have come and gone, but 
POETRY goes along, discovering new 
poets of merit and printing much of 
the best by those whom it was power- 
fully responsible for establishing. It 
is the greatest influence in the poetic 
world of today, and literary America 
owes it an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude.” 

John V. A. Weaver in The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle 
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Enclosed find $3.00 (Canada, $3.15; foreign, $3.25) for one year’s sub- 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
of POETRY 


Complete volumes of POETRY bound in buckram with 
Index and Title Page 
Vol. I—October, 1912 (Reprint) to March, 1913. ..$2.75 
All Other Volumes, II-X XIII, each................ 2.00 
The bound volumes of POETRY make a well-nigh com- 
plete collection of the best verse written in English since 
October, 1912. No library should be without them. 


Binders’ prices having advanced to more than twice what we originally 
paid, the above offer is scarcely higher than actual cost tous. Therefore it 
does not include postage or expressage, which will be extra. Each volume 
wrapped, weighs 114 pounds. 
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Subscribers who send us their own copies 
of Poetry in good condition, may receive 
corresponding bound volumes for $1.60 each. 
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A CONVENIENT LUNCH 


**‘Horlick’s’”’ 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk 


Health and strength in every glassful 
At home—office—or fountain 


IDEAL FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


Delicious, convenient, nutritious and economical. Serve 


as a table beverage and hot at bed time for restful sleep. 
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BY THEIR READERS 
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It is not enough to read their poems, 
one must buy their books. 

WE HAVE ALL THE MODERN 
POETS as well as a complete stock of 


both modern and standard books in 
every field. 


THE CHICAGO BOOK STORE 
62 E. Monroe St. CHICAGO 
Telephone Dearborn 7940 
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